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intended spire, 150 feet in height, never was 
erected. He, however, modelled the bas-reliefs 
for the base of the building, and sculptured two 
of them with his own hand. It was afterwards 
completed, with the exception of the spire, ac- 
cording to his design ; but he only saw its foun- 
dations laid, and its first marble story rise. He 
died at Florence, on the 8th of January, 1337, 
full of honor ; happy, perhaps, in departing at 
the zenith of his strength, when his eye had not 
become dim, nor his natural force abated. He 
was buried in the cathedral, at the angle near- 
est his campanile ; and thus the tower, which 
is the chief grace of his native city, may be re- 
garded as his own sepulchral monument.'.' 

His character as a man is well summed up by 
Mr. Euskin:— 

"I think it unnecessary to repeat here any 
other of the anecdotes commonly related of Gi- 
otto, as separately taken, they are quite value- 
less. Yet much may be gathered from their 
general tone. It is remarkable that they are, 
almost without exception, records of good-hu- 
mored jests, involving or illustrating some point 
of practical good sense; and by comparing this 
general color of the reputation of Giotto with the 
actual character of his designs, there cannot re- 
main the smallest doubt that his mind was one 
of the most healthy, kind and active that ever 
informed a human frame. His love of beauty 
was entirely free from weakness ; his love of 
truth untinged with severity ; his industry con- 
stant, without impatience; his workmanship 
accurate, without formalism ; his temper serene, 
and yet playful ; his imagination exhaustless, 
without extravaganCe"f"and his faith firm, with- 
out superstition. I do not know, in the annals 
of Art, such another example of happy, practical, 
unerring and benevolent power." 

On what Giotto did for Art we are told in 
assertions so boldly uttered that we forget for a 
moment they are controvertible. His innova- 
tions seem to have been the introduction of 
lighter colors, of broader masses, and a more 
careful imitation of nature. He was a Chris- 
tian painter, faulty in drawing, but a noble 
colorist. The Art of Europe Mr. Euskin di- 
vides into Eoman Art, crystallizing into Byzan- 
tine ; and Gothic, grafted on the Eoman stock — 
barbarous at first but progressing steadily to life 
and power. The first innovator on Gothic for- 
malism was Giunta of Pisa, the second Cima- 
bue, the third Giotto. The latter softened the 
Byzantine treatment, enlarged the number of 
figures, and enlivened the gesture. He threw 
by the conventional subjects of the Eastern 
schools, invented his own designs, and intro- 
duced much Christian allegory and condensed 
xymbolism. He never finished highly, says Mr. 
Euskin, and, though never loose and sketchy, is 
by no means delicate. His lines are firm, but 
never fine. His touch is bold and somewhat 
heavy, even in his smaller pictures — in fresco 
bis handling is broader than that of his contem- 
poraries — his characters are plain, masculine 
sort of people, not ideally refined, like those of 
Gozzoli, Angelico, or Francia — and for this rea- 
son the character of his painting is well ex- 
pressed by bold wood-engraving. Abandoning 
the petty details of Byzantine, Romanesque, 
and Normau drapery, Giotto obtained breadth 
by broad Titianesque masses. 

In color Giotto introduced a perfect revolu- 
tion says the author, whose opinions we con- 
dense. The European coloring of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries was pale — faint red, green 
and yellow being preferred, and blue sparingly 
used, and in some manuscripts black and yellow 
being alone employed. At the close of the 
twelfth century, Mr. Euskin considers a system 
of perfect color was matured, solemn and deep, 
composed strictly of blue, purple and scarlet : — 
(the colors revealed by God on Sinai, a favorite 
fancy of our author) . In the fourteenth century 
color grew again pale, faint and delicate. The 



Giottesque color is thus peculiarly distinguished 
from the Byzantine, which is dark (from age ?) 
We extract the detailed account of Giotto's 
color :■ — 

" Again, he was a very noble colorist; and 
in his peculiar feeling for breadth of hue resem- 
bled Titian more than any other of the Floren- 
tine school. That is to say, had he been born 
two centuries later, when the art of painting 
was fully known, I believe he would have treat- 
ed his subjects much more like Titian than like 
Eaphael ; in fact, the frescoes of Titian in the 
chapel beside the Church of St. Antonio at Pa- 
dua, are, in all technical qualities, and in many 
of their conceptions, almost exactly what I be- 
lieve Giotto would have done, had he lived in 
Titian's time. As it was, he of course never 
attained either richness, or truth of color ; but 
in serene brilliancy he is not easily rivalled ; in- 
variably massing his hues in large fields, limiting 
them firmly, and then filling them with subtle 
gradation. He had the Venetian fondness for 
bars and stripes, not unfrequently casting barred 
colors obliquely across the draperies of an up- 
right figure, from side to side (as very notably in 
the dress of one of the musicians who are play-r 
ing to the dancing of Herodias' daughter, in one 
of his frescoes at Santa Croce) ; and this predi- 
lection was mingled with the truly" mediaeval 
love of quartering. The figure of the Madonna 
in the small tempera pictures in the Academy 
at Florence is always completely divided into 
two narrow segments by her dark blue robe." 

It is a peculiar feature of Mr. Euslrin's mind 
that he no sooner strikes out a theory than he 
lays it down as a " finality" dogma ; and he no 
sooner conceives a poetical analogy than he 
tries to petrify it into a logical axiom. His 
latest fancy is, that chiar-oscuro and color are 
incompatible. Feeling this, and sacrificing light 
and shade to color, Tintoret, he thinks, is info 
rior to Titian; on this account Giotto loses 
more than most painters by engraving. His 
work was decorative, and subservient in most 
instances to architectural effect. Away from 
roof and wall, the designs are but single flower- 
leaves picked off a stem. 

The defects of Giotto can be seen by any one, 
but it takes a trained eye to discover his excel- 
lences'. His drawing is faulty, and he has no 
knowledge of the human figure — and the diffi- 
culty of copying these defects renders the engra- 
vings from his works so imperfect. Giotto 
attempted no imitative realization ; his works 
are simple suggestions of ideas, claiming no 
regard except for the inherent Value of the 
thoughts. There is no filling of the landscape — 
as our author says — 

" With variety of scenery, architecture or inci- 
dent, as in the works of Benozzo Gozzoli or 
Perugino ; no wealth of jewelry and gold spent 
on the dresses of the figures, as in the delicate 
labors of Angelico or Gentile da Fabriano. The 
background is never more than a few gloomy 
masses of rock, with a tree or two, and perhaps 
a fountain; the architecture is merely what is 
necessary to explain the scene ; the dresses are 
painted sternly on the ' heroic' principle of Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds — that drapery is to be ' dra- 
pery, and nothing mors' — there is no silk, nor 
velvet, nor distinguishable material of any kind ; 
the whole power of the picture is rested on the 
three simple essentials of painting— pure Color, 
noble Form, noble Thought.'' 

Giotto's figures are often ludicrously cum- 
brous from the exceeding simplicity of the dra- 
pery and the massiveness of , its unbroken form 
— and his art was rather symbolic than realistic. 
He appealed to imaginations that did not want 
everything done for them, but could piece out 
the narrow stage with the visions of earth and 
heaven. His subjects are healthy and simple, 
not spasmodic or feverish, tumid or flaccid, 
forming parts of a series and each like cantos of 



a long and solemn epic We hope it is not the 
pride that apes humility that leads Mr. Euskin 
to say, at the close of his book, that he does 
not feel himself capable of judging accurately of 
the real rank of Giotto's Art in the abstract, 
having never- seen his finest works at Assist and 
Naples, nor carefully studied even those at Flor- 
ence. We trust that this strange self-accusa- 
tion savors more of Newton's dying quotation 
from "Paradise Regained'? than Johnson's 
avowal that he knew nothing of Greek. The 
confession is literary suicide. If he has never 
studied Giotto carefully, nor seen his best works, 
why does he write so much about him ? Can 
critics criticise by clairvoyance ? 



STEICTUBES QK MUSICAL CBITICS 
(From Vie Musical Gazette.) 

A GEN»n?!E eriticism, is one of those rarities, 
among which we are told that patience is class- 
ed : with- every musically-educated mind a pos- 
sibility., hut yet one very seldom achieved, be- 
cause it involves five virtues, which must either 
exist spontaneously in the writer, which is rare, 
or they must be incorporated by an effort of the 
will, so thoroughly as to have unlimited influ- 
ence on opinion, which is rarer still. These five 
virtues, which we lay down as the sine qua non 
of a faithful criticism are, judgment, taste, dis- 
crimination, coolness, and, above all, camdob. 
A faitful critic is a valuable member of society, 
surrounded by numberless temptations and ex- 
traneous influences ; almost necessarily brought 
into contact with artists, and seeing both before 
and behind the curtain; attached by personal 
friendship, or repelled hy social qualities, which 
should be lost when viewing the mere artist,; 
accustomed, it maybe, to a peculiar school of 
composition, or to a patience, style of vocaliza- 
tion ; thoroughly read in the various depart- 
ments of the Art, and esteeming, it may be, one 
more highly than the rest ; acquainted with, ar- 
tists, whose friendly recognition is involuntarily 
sought by the majority of persons, and con- 
stantly swayed by a generous desire to speak 
approvingly of their efforts ; hearing the opera 
with a crowded, enthusiastic auditory, carried 
away by the numberless surrounding accessories 
of scene, and seeing, perhaps, that the entire 
house is tumultuous in. encomiums. Thus to 
live, and yet to retain in their integrity his own 
judgment, his own taste, and hiB own candid 
opinions, ..require a more than ordinary, mind. 
It may be said that a faithful critic is rarely 
fashionable ; and the remark is severe— severe 
on the calibre of the public mind. It is humi- 
liating to think that the great tribunal,, which 
should collectively have sufficient education to 
establish the character of artistic worth, is, yet 
so shackled by, it is difficult to say what influ- 
ence, that a candid opinion of thorough judg- 
ment will clash almost invariably with popular 
sentiment .; that is to say, with popular senti- 
ment as expressed in general conversation. But 
there is a vein .of opinion deeper than drawing- 
room chat ; and the time will come when these 
honest views will express themselves. . 

We need hardly ask any of our readers to 
call up any singer of pur day, and to strictly 
analyze style, voice, cultivation,, &c, and to say 
what their original opinion, is, to show that it 
almost always will differ from what the news- 
papers of the day have pronounced, .concern- 
ing them. It may be an .erring .on the generous 
side of our character f but this is not what w.e 
ask, for in as impartial critic. The woman or 
the man must be lost, and the music alone rer 
main. Let us not he misunderstood. The 
word critic has two .definitions, which differ 
widely. Thait which we refer to is "one who, 
from experience, knowledge, habit, or taste, .can 
perceive the difference between propriety ani 
impropriety in works .of Art; between the na- 
tural and the unnatural, the congruous and in- 
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congruous, the correct and incorrect, according 
to the established rules of Art." Jind not that 
which we are most apt to degenerate into," one 
who censures and finds fault" Such a one as 
Shakspere had in view, when he wrote : " Te 
are nothing without ye are critical." There is 
as much danger, almost, of falling into this 
extreme as there is of being, dazzled by name, 
reputation, beauty ; arid in avoiding Scylla, we 
are wrecked on Charybdis. 



"1HB SKETCHES." 

While I bad been giving this account, Pictor, 
who did not at first intend to sketch at this spot, 
finding the tale likely to be of some length, 
had begun a study of some broken ground, 
and a few leaves shooting out and curiously 
bending over into, and relieved by, the depth of 
the dell which we were about to enter. It was 
a beautiful study ; the little flower and leaves 
had a sensitive cast about them, they looked 
inquiringly into the deep shade, as if somehow 
connected in interest with all below. This 
peculiarity did not escape Pictor, who repeated 
Wordsworth's creed : — 

"And His my faith that eveiy flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes." 

We now entered the dell, and it was not long 
before we came upon a very, striking scene, 
which, though having, something in common 
with others described, was yet in reality very 
different. It is difficult to paint a picture in 
words, and perhaps the reader may think I have 
already tired his patience by the attempt. But 
Maga will admit no outlines ;. I have no help 
for it, therefore, but must do my best. Imagine, 
then, you are looking to the centre of the piecel 
You see down through a great depth of deep bluish- 
grey, yet blending with it so many colors, it is 
difficult to say what it is, but it is very dark, 
and perhaps blue-grey prevails ; this. shade gra- 
dually becomes lighter as it approaches the sides 
of the picture, and loses itself on the right, 
where it is approached by a golden light of dis- 
tant illuminated trees. The.rightis one of these 
ridges that separate .the dells, from each other; 
it has its receding parts, out of which grow 
large trees, part of the stems of .which only are 
seen throwing themselves out in various direc- 
tions, but more or less tending to the centre. 
This ridge terminates abrupt// in rock, of no 
great depth, perhaps twenty feet, and is here 
broken into the foreground, w'jich forms the pas- 
sage through the dell. At the edge virhere the 
bluish depth described commences, is a fajlen 
trunk stretching its length across, and gracefully^ 
throwing upwards the end towards the left;' 
thus, in composition, , uniting the two sides. 
But the line of the.bank, or continuation of the 
foreground, runs down towards the left corner, 
oyer which, of a lighter, color, though falling 
into the deep grey, is a misty distance of wood, 
broken only by the stems of -tall trees, that rise 
up boldly from it, and spread out their. bending 
branches to the right ; these are dark, but some 
light slender ones rise up, as it were seeking 
them, and insinuating their tendril-like boughs 
among the stronger branches, all dropping with 
thick foliage, but playfully and . lightly edged. 
On the right, there is a .continuation of the 
rocky ridge into the central depth, where it is 
lost, but you see the continuation further mark- 
ed by the tops of brown trees, that evidently 
shoot from it below. Near the centre, the rock is 
rather abrupt, and out of it there grows a cluster 
of beautiful graceful trees, one of which rises up 
light through the whole shade, and nearly half 
way up its smooth and clean bole, it is strongly 
illuminated by a sunlight, the same which gilds 
the background over the ridge towards the right. 
This tree and the rock from which it grows, 
form the character of the picture; all else is ex- 
cellent, but the more so, because it accords with 
that key to the sentiment. The rocks are just 
the color to set off the greens, of which there is 



great vnricly, all setoff appropriately in their 
different pails by the reds and greys of the rock. 
Imagine the \vhole overarched with foliage, the 
blue sky only seen dotted through it; and from 
the nearest rock in the very foreground, a great 
branch boldly thrown to the very centre of the 
picture, with its large leaves as it were dropping 
gold and verdure, dark-green, yet transparently 
illuminated at their edges. Moss-covered stones 
are thrown about, and luxuriant weeds and leaf- 
age growing, and springing, and bending all 
around. 

Pictor. How luxuriant, how living and breath- 
ing, we may almost say are these trees ; they 
are wonderful creatures ! 

Sketcher. You speak of them con amore, as if 
you had lived among the Potuans, and become 
enamored. 
Pictor. And who may be the Potuans ? 
Sketcher. Did you never see Nicholas Kli- 
mius's "Voyage Souterain," a work originally 
written in Latin, wherein he gives his adven- 
tures after having slipp'd through a cavern in 
Norway, piercing the shell of this, into an inte- 
rior world, where the inhabitants are "Arbres 
Eaisonables," — trees endowed with animation, 
locomotion, and speech ? 

Pictor. But I understand the feeling in the 
conceit; and whilst among such trees as these, 
can easily adopt Wordsworth's belief of their 
enjoyment of the air they breathe. Who is 
there that has not seen woods of such singular- 
ly expressive beauty, and heard such sounds 
among them, as to have a feeling that they 
were animate ? Do not these very trees love to 
bend and lock, "consociare rarnos," in sweet 
converse and gentle salutation? 

Sketcher. Yes ; and I dare say the Potuans 
could give excellent lessons in bowing and danc- 
ing. • 

Pictor. I protest I have often felt an awe of 
their presence in these very woods, and afraid to 
6oliliquize aloud, lest they should hear. 

Sketcher. And tell, too. Iinow some beau- 
tiful grounds, where was a magnificent larch, 
now departed, to which Garrick, who was a fre- 
quent visitor, always used to take of his hat 
and call her the Queen of the Woods. Now, 
what do you conceive to be the character of this 
scene ? 

Pictor. Shall I show it to you in rhyme? 
Here are some lines I once made near this spot ; 
read them. 

Sketcher reads — 



Touch not the sweet guitar, Lady, 

Under the greenwood tree ; 
Throw not the spell of tby voice* Lady, 
Over the wild and free ;■•■-' 
For it telleth how love in a scene like this, 
Wore all-sufficient for earthly bliss. 

See where'the pale rose twines, Lady, 

Hear ye the"»U(|.dove coo 
Above in the fragrant ,woods, Lady, 
, . That softest airs do woo? 
All here is a charm to aid thy spell; 
Lady, I fear to love too well. 

. In chambers of silk and gold, Lady, 
Touch thou the sweet guitar, 
Mid crowds and sparkling lights, Lady, 
Thyself the brightest star. 
Amid things too costly and rare for m&r- 
O there I can listen and still be free. 

You may be right, Pictor, and I believe you 
are. But the passion you will acquire here, if 
it be, of this scene's characteristic, will be no 
common feeling, for it will have a high origin. 
This is above even Fairy Land. There must be 
no enchantment here, but an inspiration of holy 
thought and chastest love. Titania herself 
would become nervous here, and Oberon stand 
aghast like Cymon the clown. This is no 
scene for Ovid, and his Metamorphoses ; Apollo 
would be foot-bound at the verv entrance. Dian 



herself would not be chaste enough, and her 
archery frivolous in the extreme. Where will 
you find a figure ? You never will fall in love 
with her at first sight, she will have an awe 
about her will prevent that. Not that she must 
be severe ; quite the reverse ; simplicity itself, 
innocence, almost angelically personified in 
grace, and sweetness and beauty — for beauty, 
pure, true, good beauty is. awful,; and requires, 
and in due time inspires in you, an approaching 
divinely moral sense, ere you can love it; but 
when you do, it is with a devotion, an abiding 
patient loye, that can endure, and make a pre- 
sent sadness sweet with hope — hope, that what- 
ever befalls it here, it will finally bloom and be 
perfected in Heaven. For this is love's faith. 
The lady in '• Comus " might have walked this 
wood, not Comus and his crew ; they would be 
abashed, and shun it ; andof there were no exit, 
exercise their enchantment on themselves; and 
turn to the vilest: creatures to hide them under 
stone and fern. The beauty. to be met and to 
be loved herein, must be one of Raphael's sim- 
plest, divinest,— a St, Catharine, — who, though 
all sweetness, by her pure innocence would at 
first make you fear, or, as a Frenchwoman ad- 
mirably expressed it, the picture caused her to 
"frissoner," to shudder. She must be such as 
Milton well imagined Eve. 

" Her Heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine, 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture, or least action overaw'd 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought; 
That space the Evil One abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good." 

Pictor. How like a picture of Raphael's ! It 
is a beauty that attracts you to itself by in- 
spiring into the mind its own purity, a sacred 
thing, unapproachable but by preparation. Does 
not Satan, in Milton, not far from the passage 
you have quoted, thus describe it ? 

" She, fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods ; 
Not terrible — though terror be in love 
And beauty." 

What can be more simple, yet what more 
giand I This is not fiction allied to truth, but 
truth itself. The Spirit of Evil, not only check- 
ed, abashed, but influenced, abstracted from his 
own evil, stupidly good; His "fierce malice" 
overawed, for a moment dead ; and, devoid of 
virtue, he is stupid — and even that stupidity, 
contrasted with the fierceness of his malice, is 
something of goodness. He is a brutal wretch, 
in the lowest pit and sink of degradation, upon 
whose heart this great truth comes not with 
conviction. 

Sketcher. Brutal ! the very beasts would be 
overawed. That is a worthy fiction which en- 
dows the Lion, noble beast, with instinctive love 
and awe of Virgin purity. W na t think you of 
Spenser's Una ? 

Pictor. In that beautiful description in the 
Faerie Queen, the Poet, in the space of a few 
lines, paints two exquisite pictures. There is 
Una, not devoid of dread, but her heavenly re- 
signation unremoved. In this picture there is 
the ramping lion " rushing suddainly." This 
scene is perhaps somewhat too elegant and 
graceful for that representation, if it stood alone. 
The scene should not be so disturbed. This 
landscape ought to have the power of the beauty. 
to overawe every savage thing at the very con- 
fines, ere it enter, that it cannot enter. The other 
picture would well suit the scene — the beast 
subdued to gentleness. 

Sketcher. The very gleam that now, as the 
soul of sunshine, is illuminating and blending 
all together, with subdued, yet hallowed light, 
reminds me of the passage — '■ 

" One day nigh wearie of the yrksome way, 
. From her unhastie beast she did alight, 



